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Baltimore, Pittsburgh, that those offices had been closed and the arrests made.
Dix at New York arrested the editors of the World and the Journal of Com-
merce, under later orders let them go, but for two days would not let them
print and sell their papers.
Dix telegraphed Stanton on May 20th he had arrested and was sending to
Fort Lafayette one Joseph Howard, found to be the author of the forged
proclamation. 'He is a newspaper man and is known as Howard of the
"Times". He has been very frank in his confession, says it was a stock-jobbing
operation and that no person connected with the press had any agency in
the transaction, except another reporter, who distributed the copies to the
newspapers.'
President Lincoln directed that, while the editors had no right to shield
themselves behind a plea of ignorance or want of criminal intent, he was not
disposed 'to visit them with vindictive punishment', hoped they would
exercise more caution in the future, and authorized Dix to restore to them
their establishments. So once more they could print and sell papers. The
editor of the World, Manton Marble, put his signature to column on column
of editorial addressed to President Lincoln, calling the Chief Magistrate
tyrant, usurper, and despot who had destroyed 'freedom of the press*. By
his methods Marble invited and defied the President to again close down the
World, which didn't happen.
Stanton, *the fiery Secretary', had rushed the matter without asking the
President about it, according to Nicolay and Hay. The President's secre-
taries implied it was a case similar to General Burnside's actions in the arrest
of one Congressman Vallandigham and the suppression of the Chicago
Times, in both of which the President indicated afterward that he would
have preferred another course of action. 'The momentary suppression of
the two New York newspapers,' wrote Nicolay and Hay... 'arose from an
error which was, after all, sufficiently natural on the part of the Secretary of
War.' Seward, it was evident from Welles's diary, had no hesitations and
wanted the two newspapers 'shut up*; they had been 'published a minute too
long'.
Meantime Joe Howard, as the newspapermen called him, meditated behind
the bars of a cell at Fort Lafayette on what his lively imagination had brought
him to, on the easy money he had expected from the rise of, gold resulting
from his hoax, on the brokers in cahoots with him who had also lost out, on
his former days as secretary to the Reverend Henry Ward Beecher, on
newspapers over the country saying with the New York Tribune, 'Howard
was with President Lincoln at the time of his tour from Springfield to
Washington and wrote the hoax story in relation to Mr. Lincoln's escape "in
a Scotch cap and Ibng military cloak", which had not a shadow of truth in